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HE capitol building at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, is 

burdened with an unenviable notoriety, because of 
the reputed scandals which were associated with the com- 
pletion of the interior. Be the truth of the charges of 
corruption what they may, the fact remains that the in- 
terior of the structure is of exquisite beauty, not sur- 
passed and perhaps rarely matched in any public building 
in America. The imposing dome, the superb stairway, 
the splendid assembly halls, the richly and highly finished 
reception rooms, the glorious paintings by one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest artists, Edwin A. Abbey, make the capitol 
rather a home of art than a hall of legislation. 

While the sense of the beautiful is charmed with the 
splendors of painting and architecture, the sense of his- 
torical truth is grossly offended by certain pictures in a 
group entitled “The Founding of the ‘State of Liberty 
‘ Spiritual,’ Representing the Triumph of the Idea of Lib- 
erty of Conscience in “The Holy Experiment of Penn- 
sylvania.’ ” ; 

The paintings, eighteen in number, are placed in the 
frieze of the Governor’s reception-room. The artist is 
Miss Violet Oakley, who recently completed another 
series of pictures for the senate chamber of the capitol. 
The following are the titles given to the various scenes 
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by Miss Oakley herself in a pamphlet of which she is 
the writer: 

_ (1) William Tyndale Printing his Translation of the Bible 
into English at Cologne. (2) Smuggling the First Volumes 
of the New Testament into Wala. (3) The Burning of 
the Books at Oxford in the Attempt to Stop the “New 
Learning.” (4) The Execution of William Tyndale at Vil- 
vorde. (5) The Answer to Tyndale’s Prayer. Henry VIII 
Granting Permission that the Complete Translation is “to 
be Sold and Read of Every Person without Danger of Any 
Ordinance Hitherto Granted to the Contrary.” (6) Anne 
Askew before the Lord Chancellor. (7) Culmination of all 
Intolerance and Persecution in the Civil War,—Development 
of the Puritan Idea. (8) George Fox on His Mount of 
Vision. (9) The Lad William Penn—Stirred by His Own 
Vision of Light and Consecrated to God’s Service. (10) 
Penn Meets the Quaker Thought in the Field-Preaching at 
Oxford. He Turns from the World to Listen to its Mes- 
sage. (11) Admiral Sir William Penn Denouncing and Turn- 
ing His Son from Home, because of His Sympathy with the 
Despised Set of Quakers. (12) Penn’s Arrest while Preach- 
ing at Meeting. (13) Penn Examined by the Lieutenant of 
the Tower of London, Condemned to Imprisonment in New- 
gate. (14) Writing in Prison, “The Great Case of Liberty 
of Conscience.” (15) Having been Liberated, Penn Seeks 
to Free Other Friends Imprisoned. (16) Penn’s Vision. (17) 
The Charter of Pennsylvania Receives the King’s Signature, 
March 4th, 1681. (18) Penn’s First Sight of the Shores of 
Pennsylvania. : 

My few remarks this evening will dwell upon three of 
these eighteen representations. The first picture bears 
the title: “William Tyndale Printing his Translation of 
the Bible into English at Cologne.” ‘The second is called: 
“Smuggling the First Volumes of the New Testament 
into England.” ‘The third is: “The Burning of the Books 
at Oxford in the Attempt to Stop Thereby the ‘New 
Learning.’ ” 


TYNDALE’S CAREER. 

Since all three scenes refer to the activities of William 
Tyndale, a short sketch of his stormy career will afford 
a better understanding of the significance of what the 
artist has placed on canvas. William Tyndale, or, as he 
is sometimes called, William Hutchines, was born ir 
Gloucestershire, in the west of England, towards the close 
of the fifteenth century. He was educated at Oxford 
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and Cambridge, and became a member of the Franciscan 
Order. After his ordination, attracted by the doctrines 
of Luther, he left England and went to Germany. He 
met Luther and, possibly with his encouragement and 
assistance, began a translation of the New Testament into 
English. When the work was finished, it was printed 
secretly at Cologne, Germany. ‘Then copies of the book 
were smuggled into England. Some of these copies were 
seized by the authorities and burned. These facts, as far 
as the Bible is concerned, are embodied in the three 
paintings just mentioned. 

The facts themselves are undeniable. The offence 
against historical truth is not in the facts, but in the in- 
ferences or the conclusions which the mass of non-Cath- 
olics, after having seen the pictures, draw from the facts. 
The common and almost invariable impression which 
non-Catholics visiting the capitol bear away, is that at 
the close of the fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth century an intolerant and arrogant hierarchy, sup- 
ported by tyrannical civil powers, deliberately kept the 
Bible from the people, for fear that its sublime truths 
might dispel ignorance and superstition, and thereby 
shatter ecclesiastical domination; that this same sacer- 
dotal influence visited condign punishment upon those 
who dared bring the Sacred Book to the knowledge of 
the oppressed masses ; that William Tyndale from his love 
of the Revealed Word of God fled to Germany, where, 
unmolested, he might print the New Testament; that 
when his work was done, he smuggled the precious vol- 
umes into England, but alas! failed to keep them from 
falling into the hands of his enemies, who forthwith com- 
mitted the priceless translation to the flames. 

These stirring events, which owe their inception to 
William Tyndale, mark, in the opinion of the artist, Miss 
Oakley, the beginning of “The Founding of the ‘State 
of Liberty Spiritual,’” for she says in her pamphlet: 
“The Foundation of the State of Pennsylvania was laid 
deep in the characters of the men who founded it and the 
condition of thought of the times in which they lived, 
suffered, endured, and finally triumphed.” 
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I might take up in detail each picture. The inference 
from the first picture, namely, that Tyndale was com- 
pelled to go to Germany in order to have his translation 
of the New Testament printed, because the ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities would not allow the Bible to be 
printed in England, is wholly and totally unwarranted. 
He went to Germany because the authorities in England 
deemed it a duty to the public to prevent him printing 
a Bible which in their estimation perverted and distorted 
the true reading of the Holy Scriptures. 

The inference from the second picture, namely, that 
Tyndale was forced to smuggle the New Testament into 
England, because the authorities feared that in its sacred 
pages the people would learn the pure, simple and un- 
diluted truth of God’s Word, is likewise wholly unwar- 
ranted. The smuggling of the Tyndale translation of the 
Bible into England was necessary for the same reason 
that the printing of this false version of the Sacred Book 
in a foreign country was necessary. 

The inference from the third picture, namely, that the 
Bible was burned because the Church hated the New 
Learning, which found its deepest inspiration in the New 
Testament, completes a trinity of false, illogical, unwar- 
ranted, and unhistorical conclusions. The books were 
burned for the same reasons that forced Tyndale to go 
to Germany for his printer and then to smuggle his trans- 
lation of the New Testament into England. 

The simple proofs that the inferences drawn by the 
unthinking and the ignorant from these pictures are false, 
are found, first, in the undeniable historical fact that the 
Bible in English existed in England long before Tyn- 
dale’s time; secondly, in the attitude of the Church to- 
wards the Bible during the centuries before Tyndale 
published his version of the New Testament. 

ENGLIsH Brsies BEForE TYNDALE. 

The proofs which show that the Bible in English ex- 
isted in England before Tyndale’s day may be found in 
Cardinal Gasquet’s “Eve of the Reformation.” This em- 
inent historian devotes a chapter of his invaluable book 
to the discussion of the Bible in English before the Re- 
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formation. Using as his authority the published works 
of Sir Thomas More, Chancellor of England, and the 
most distinguished layman of Europe in the sixteenth 
century, the Cardinal proves conclusively that the Bible 
was translated into the English tongue long before the 
days of Wyclif and Tyndale, and that the deeply en- 
trenched and long established charge, so commonly re- 
peated at Luther centenary celebrations, about the Cath- 
olic Church, in the days of Luther and Tyndale, forbid- 
ding the laity to read the Sacred Scripture, is a baseless 
accusation. 

The authority of Sir Thomas More on this subject of 
the Bible in Tyndale’s time is singularly convincing and 
trustworthy, because he took upon himself the specific 
duty to refute the extravagant charges of Tyndale that 
the Church forbade the circulation of the Bible among 
the people. The saintly Chancellor of England, by reason 
of his position, piety and learning, surely deserves as 
much respect as Tyndale or any other reformer. Says 
Cardinal Gasquet : 

It is very commonly believed that until the influence of 
Cranmer had made itself felt, the ecclesiastical authorities 
continued to maintain the traditionally hostile attitude of the 
English Church towards the English Bible. In proof of this, 
writers point to the condemnation of the translation issued by 
Tyndale, and the wholesale destruction of all copies of this, 
the first printed edition of the English New Testament. 

It may not be without profit to point out that the existence 
of any determination on the part of the Church to prevent the 
circulation of vernacular Bibles in the fifteenth century has 
been hitherto too hastily assumed. 

Those who were living during that period may be fairly 
considered the most fitting interpreters of the prohibition of 
Archbishop Arundel, which has been so frequently adduced 
as sufficient evidence of this supposed uncompromising hos- 
tility to what is now called “the open Bible.” 


The terms of the Archbishop’s monition do not on exami- 
nation bear the meaning usually put upon them; and should 
the language be considered by some obscure, there is absolute 
evidence of the possession of vernacular Bibles by Catholics 
of undoubted orthodoxy with, at the very least, the tacit con- . 
sent of the ecclesiastical authorities. 


That a Catholic version, or some version viewed as Cath- 
olic and orthodox by those who lived in the sixteenth century, 
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really existed does not admit of any doubt at all on the dis- 
tinct testimony of Sir Thomas More. It will be readily ad- 
mitted that he was no ordinary witness. . . . . 

Some quotations from Sir Thomas More’s works will illus- 
trate his belief better than any lengthy exposition. It is un- 
necessary, he says, to defend the law prohibiting any English 
version of the Bible, “for there is none such indeed. There 
is of truth a constitution which speaks of this matter, but 
nothing of such fashion. For you shall understand that the 
great arch-heretic, whereas the whole Bible was long before 
his days by virtuous and well learned men translated into the 
English tongue, and by good and godly people and with de- 
votion and soberness weil and reverently read, took upon 
himself to translate it anew. In this translation he purposely 
corrupted the holy text, maliciously planted in it such words 
as might in the reader’s ears serve to prove such heresies as 
he ‘went about’ to sow. These he not only set forth with his 
own translation of the Bible, but also with certain pro- 
logues and glosses he made upon it, and he so managed this 
matter, assigning probable and likely reasons suitable for lay 
and unlearned people, that he corrupted in his time many folk 
in this realm. 

“After it was seen what harm the people took from the trans- 
lation, prologues and glosses of Wyclif and also of some 
others, who after him helped to set forth his sect for that cause 
and: also for as much as it is dangerous to translate the text o 
Scripture out of one tongue into another, as St. Jerome testi- 
fieth, since in translating, it is hard to keep the same sentence 
whole [i. e. the exact meaning]: it was, I say, for these causes, 
at a Council held at Oxford, ordered under great penalties that 
no one might henceforth translate [the Scripture] into English, 
or any other language, on his own authority, in a book, booklet, 
or tract, and that no one might read openly or secretly any such 
book, booklet, or treatise newly made in the time of the said 
John Wyclif, or since, or should be made any time after, till 
the same translation had been approved by the diocesan, or, if 
need should require, by a Provincial Council. 

“This is the law that so many have so long spoken about, and 
so few have all this time sought to look whether they say the 
truth or not. For I hope you see in this law nothing unreason- 
able, since it neither forbids good translations to be read that 
were already made of old before Wyclif’s time, nor condemns 
his because it was new, but because it was ‘naught.’ Neither 
does it prohibit new translations to be made, but provides that 
if they are badly made, they shall not be read till they are thor- 
oughly examined and corrected, unless, indeed, they are such 
translations as Wyclif and Tyndale made, which the malicious 
mind of the translator has handled in such a way, that it were 
labor lost to try and correct them.” (Gasquet, “The Eve of the 
Reformation,” pp. 208, 209, 210). 
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Again says Cardinal Gasquet: 

This absolute denial of any attitude of hostility on the part 
of the Church to the translated Bible is reiterated in many parts 
of Sir Thomas More’s English works. When upon the condem- 
nation of Tyndale’s Testament, the author pointed to this fact 
as proof of the determination of the clergy to keep the Word_ 
of God from the people, More replied at considerable length. 
He showed how the ground of the condemnation had nothing 
whatever to do with any anxiety upon the part of ecclesiastics 
to keep the Scriptures from the lay people, but was entirely 
based upon the falsity of Tyndale’s translation itself. “He pre- 
tends,” says Sir Thomas More, “that the Church makes some 
[statutes] openly and directly against the Word of God, as in 
that statute whereby they have condemned the New Testament. 
Now, in truth, there is no such statute made. For, as for the 
New Testament, if he mean the Testament of Christ, it is not 
condemned nor forbidden. But there is forbidden a false Eng- 
lish translation of the New Testament newly forged by ‘Tyndale, 
altered and changed in matters of great weight in order malic- 
iously to set forth against Christ’s true doctrine Tyndale’s anti- 
Christian heresies. Therefore, that book is condemned, as it is 
well worthy to be, and the condemnation thereof is neither 
openly nor privily, directly, nor indirectly, against the ‘Word of 
God’” (Ibid., pp. 214-215.) : 

The direct testimony of Sir Thomas More, that the 
Bible in English existed in England before Tyndale’s 
translation, and that the Church condemned neither the 
publication of the Bible nor the reading of the Bible, but 
only the printing and use of corrupted versions, is more 
than sufficient to shatter the historical value of those 
capitol pictures. But they are deserving of condemna- 
tion not only because they distort the history .of the 
Church in regard to the Bible, but also because they 
present a wholly false view of the character of William 
Tyndale, who, in the fervent imagination of Miss Oakley, 
was the harbinger of liberty and freedom. That Tyndale 
is undeserving of such high commendation may be learned 
from his writings and from his character, especially in 
contrast with that of Sir Thomas More, his uncompro- 
mising opponent. 

TYNDALE AN ABSOLUTIST. 


In 1528, Tyndale published “The Obedience of a Chris- 
tian Man.” The nature of this book is best unfolded by 
James Gairdner in “A History of the English Church in 
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the Sixteenth Century from Henry VIII to Mary” (pp. 
126, 127). Dr. Gairdner, who is not a Catholic, says that 
the book “was secretly introduced to the King’s (Henry 
VIII) notice and gave him real satisfaction.” On read- 
ing it, Henry VIII declared: “This book is for me and 
all kings to read.” Dr. Gairdner continues: 

Coming from Henry, the sentiment was not unnatural, for a 
more thorough-going treatise in favor of absolutism it would be 
difficult to find; moreover, it contained abuse of the clergy to 
Henry’s heart’s content. It showed that obedience was right 
from children to parents, from servants to masters, from sub- 
jects to kings. But a king was in this world without law; he 
might do right or wrong as he pleased and was accountable only 
to God. Even an evil king was a great benefit to his realm. On 
the other hand, the Pope’s authority was founded upon jugglery; 
cardinals and bishops had no right to obedience, and men might 
lawfully break any oaths which they had made to them. Such 
were the main principles set forth in this treatise of Tyndale’s. 
It removed positively the only restraint on despotism that men 
could see in that day. What wonder that the Church denounced 
as heretical a book so expressly composed in defense of “the 
right divine of Kings to govern wrong”? 

After weighing these sentiments which sanction 
autocratic rule, one might see in his mind’s eye Sir 
Thomas More and William Tyndale. Looking at 
both men after four centuries, we may ask who de- 
serves a place in the temple of honor which a great 
Commonwealth has erected—Tyndale, whose politi- 
cal principles were eagerly accepted by the ruffianly 
tyrant, Henry VIII, because he saw in them the sanc- 
tion for his tyranny and brutalities, or Sir Thomas 
More, who went bravely to the scaffold rather than 
do the bidding of a monster whose name is synonym- 
ous with sensuality, tyranny, and cruelty? 

The statements and arguments of Sir Thomas More 
as to the character and the purpose of the legisla- 
tion of the Church in regard to the Bible, are sub- 
stantiated and strengthened by the simple fact that 
the Catholic Church, if she had wished to keep the 
Sacred Book from the people for fear of their gain- 
ing a knowledge of the mighty truths contained there- 
in, could have done so in a more effective way than 
by passing restrictive laws against the popular read- 
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ing of the Holy Scriptures. Practically the sole guar- 
dian for centuries of the Revealed Word of God, she 
could have easily destroyed, had she desired to do so, 
almost every trace of authentic copies of the Bible. 
But as a matter of historic record, the Church guarded 
the precious treasures with a solicitous care which 
even Miss Oakley, in spite of her limited knowledge 
of true history, acknowledges, when she confesses 
that the Bible was “preserved through the centuries 
by the devout and patient hands of the monks, scribes, 
and illuminators.” 


Sufficient has already been said to show the un- 
historical character of these paintings, but one more 
proof emphasizes the injustice which they perpetuate 
against the Church of the Ages. This proof, indirect 
it is true, is found in the fact that the history of the 
Bible in England in pre-Reformation days is sub- 
stantially the same as the history of the Bible in Ger- 
many before the time of Luther. The evidence is 
overwhelming that in Germany the Bible was printed 
in the vulgar tongue and widely circulated among the 
masses of the people. The place which the Bible held 
in Germany in pre-Reformation times may be inferred 
from the illuminating testimony which one of Ger- 
many’s great historians, Johannes Janssen, adduces in 
his classic work, “History of the German People.” 
This justly celebrated authority makes clear in the 
chapter, “Elementary Schools and Religious Edu- 
cation of the People” that the Bible played a notable 
part in the religious life of the people of Germany. 
He says: 

The number of translations both of single books of the Old 
and New Testaments, as well as of the complete Bible, was 
indeed very great. We have evidence of twenty-two editions 
of the Psalms with German translations up to 1509, and of 
twenty-five German versions of the Gospels and Epistles up 
to 1518. Between this period and the Reformation, at least 
fourteen complete editions of the Bible were published in High 
German ,and five in the Low German dialect. 


By the beginning of the sixteenth century a sort of German 
“Vulgate” had crystallized into shape. 
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Like the German catechisms and manuals of devotion gener- 
ally, these Bibles were illustrated with numerous woodcuts, in 
order, as the publisher of the Cologne Bible expressed it, “‘that 
the people might be the more readily induced to a diligent 
study of Holy Writ.” We have a mass of evidence to show that 
this was the prevailing motive in this extensive multiplicaiton 
of copies of the Scriptures. 

In the light of such truths it is high time for the 
disappearance from popular belief of the absurd 
calumnies that the German people hardly suspected 
the existence of the Bible until Martin Luther, by a 
happy accident, discovered a complete copy of the 
Scriptures in the University in which he was a stud- 
ent, and that the English people knew little of the 
Sacred Scriptures until Wyclif and Tyndale braved 
death that the Sacred Book might become the posses- 
sion of the masses of their countrymen. 


It was in his [Luther’s] twentieth year, he tells us, that he first 
saw a complete copy of the Scriptures in the university library 
at Erfurt. He had hitherto supposed they embraced only the 
lessons read in the public service, and was delighted to find much 
that was quite unfamiliar to him. His ignorance, it may be 
remarked, though not exceptional, was his own fault. The no- 
tion that Bible reading was frowned upon by the ecclesiastical 
authorities of that age is quite unfounded. To be sure, it was 
not considered part of the Christian’s duty, as it is in many 
Protestant churches, and few homes possessed a copy of the 
Scriptures; but they were read regularly in church, and the 
study of the Bible was no more prohibited to university students 
of that day than of this, and was probably as little practised then 
as now. (“Martin Luther, the Man and His Work,” by Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert, p. 35.) 


The perversion of the true history of the attitude 
of the Church towards the Bible is not, howver, the 
only indictment against the pictorial creations of 
Miss Oakley. They insinuate an invidious and unwar- 
ranted comparison which reflects unjustly on the 
times gone by. The inference which they convey is 
accepted Ey many who pass through the Governor’s 
reception room and who believe with complacent sat- 
isfaction that the Tyndale scenes, if for the moment 
they are accepted as true and typical of a superstitious, 
ignorant and intolerant age, could not be re-enacted 
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in our times, when the fruition of the “Holy Experi- 
ment” and of other struggles for liberty is seen in its 
choicest flowering in the great Republic of the New 
World. 

The question might be asked whether or not this 
self-satisfied and self-sufficient assumption of super- 
iority. of the present over the past finds any founda- 
tion in fact. Let it be admitted that the times preced- 
ing the great Reformation were narrow, intolerant and 
bent on the persecution of those who dared worship 


God according to the dictates of their conscience. On- 


the other hand is it at all certain that modern times 
have improved immeasurably beyond the past, in the 
principles which underlie persecution of any kind? 


MopeErN ‘TOLERANCE. 


The world of the present claims that mighty prog- 
ress has been made in religious toleration since the 
days of Wyclif, Tyndale, and other reputed heroes of 
the revolt against Catholic Christianity. Perhaps it 
may be conceded that men today are broad and toler- 
ant in their attitude towards those who differ from 
them in matters of religious belief, and that persecu- 
tion for adherence to a definite religious doctrine is no 
longer sanctioned by enlightened public opinion. But 
is the toleration of the present the result of a cordial 
and widespread recognition of the principle of tolera- 
tion in all its bearings? Is it the fruit of a conviction 
that every man should be permitted to follow his indi- 
vidual religious belief without let or hindrance, or is 
it the inevitable consequence of a want in men’s souls 
of a strong religious sentiment, and of the absence 
of fixed and definite notions as to the truth of certain 
religious teachings and the falsity and destructiveness 
of others? The judgment may be expressed that, if 
the world today felt religious truth as deeply as did 
the world in the days of Tyndale, there would be rea- 
son to fear many a repetition of the persecutions 
which we now look back upon as conclusive evidence 
of a dark and superstitious age. 
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The justification for expressing this statement is 
that our much-vaunted policy of toleration is radically 
modified or is wholly abrogated whenever we find our- 
selves in conditions that affect us profoundly either as 
individuals or as a nation. We face such conditions 
today and we find that our cherished policy of abso- 
lute freedom of thought, word ,and act totally breaks 
down. Before the United States entered into the 
world-conflict, it was accepted beyond question that 
the freedom of the press and freedom of speech were 
priceless rights which a free people should maintain 
unimpaired. But roused to a high degree of patriotic 
fervor and enthusiasm, because of a great national 
danger, we put aside the high and supposedly irre- 
vocable claims of free speech and a free press; we 
declare that “Free speech does not mean freedom to say 
anything one pleases at any time one pleases”; we 
adopt a policy which takes cognizance of the opinions, 
words and conduct of every citizen; we visit condign 
punishment upon those indivduais who give evidence 
of disloyalty, and we demand of all citizens a cordial 
and sympathetic support of the Government in the 
mighty task it has undertaken. No relaxation of this 
discipline is made in favor of those who claim that 
their hostile attitude to the war or their merely passive 
resistance is based upon religious grounds. That this 
departure from the traditions of generations brings 
serious consequences is seen in the summary treat- 
ment which a community accords to those individuals 
who have dared express an opinion which is construed 
as wanting in the truly American spirit. ‘The Public 
Ledger of Philadelphia, in its issue of November 14, 
1917, says in this connection: “A high-minded Quaker 
in Coatesville who ‘is alleged to have doubted the 
atrocities of the Germans,’ but who declared, “I am 
not pro-German, but merely following my religious 
beliefs which I feel I am entitled to hold,’ was asked 
to leave the town as soon as possible.” Again, the 
‘Rey. Herbert Bigelow, about to address a meeting 
at Newport, Kentucky, was seized by a band of 
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masked men, taken into the woods and beaten with a 
horse-whip. The victim of this treatment is called by 
the Detroit Free Press “An Ohio Socialist, pacifist 
spouter.” “So far as we have heard,” says the same 
paper, “the victim is the only one complaining.” 

These outrages, it need hardly be said, were not 
committed by the responsible civil authorities. Never- 
theless the Government itself, in the effort to bring 
about unification of public sentiment in regard to the 
war, has deemed it wise at times to suppress news- 
papers or restrict their circulation, and at all times to 
exercise a censorship over all printed matter. Editors 
publishers, and all other citizens understand clearly 
that they cannot express opinicns which in the judg- 
ment of the civil authorities tend to lessen in the 
slightest measure the patriotic sentiments of the 
masses and thereby weaken the efficiency of the Gov- 
ernment in its great undertaking. 

I need hardly say that I am not expressing any 
criticism of the wisdom, lawfulness, or necessity on 
the part of the Government in regulating the press 
by taking measures against those whose words or 
conduct tend to weaken the successful carrying on 
of the present war. Every governmnt has a right and 
a duty to protect itself against’elements that endanger 
its welfare. There comes a time when individual 
opinion cannot hold against the decision of the supreme 
civil authority. To grant that any citizen may deter- 
mine the extent of his loyalty to the Government, or 
to say that the Government should permit absolute 
and unqualified freedom of speech and conduct, simply 
because the individual claims on religious or on any 
other grounds, the inviolable right to think and act 
as he pleases, would be to introduce into the common- 
wealth anarchy pure and simple. 

My purpose in dwelling upon the state of public 
opinion today and the repressive measures of the Gov- 
ernment which in times of peace would be considered 
acts of tyranny, is to show a parallel between the pres- 
ent and the past, and to point out that the civil authori- 
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ties in every nation at war base their treatment of 
pacifists, traitors and _ seditious publications upon 
precisely the same principles that the civil and ecclesi- 
astical authorities of the sixteenth century used in 
dealing with Tyndale and his distorted version of the 
New Testament. 

The preservation of the peace of a nation is a prime 
duty of the civil authorities. Whoever dsturbs that 
peace renders himself liable to the punishment of the 
law. When Tyndale and others like him provoked 
disorder, the civil and ecclesiastical law took action 
against them. That such proceedings were justified 
is amply clear from the history of the times. On this 
point, Dr. Gairdner remarks: 

For we must remember, when reading More’s attacks on 
Tindale, that the arguments of biblical devotees encouraged a 
spirit of irreverence and profanity which not only shocked the 
devout Catholic world, but was really dangerous to society. 
Crucifixes and other images were spoken of as “idols”; their 
destruction even by private hands was a work of piety, and if 
men got hanged for such enterprise, they were martyrs. 


Lollardy prompted men to outrage the consecrated host itself. 
(Ibid., p. 190.) 


Moreover, in those days, according to Dr. Gairdner, 
“heresy was regarded as an evil weed which even hu- 
mane men like Sir Thomas More considered it necessary 
to stamp out at all costs.” (Ibid. p. 92.) 


Our Mopern “Martyrs.” 


Unhappily human nature is so constituted that few 
individuals are rarely consistent in judging deeds or pol- 
icies when these are bound up with religious, racial, or 
political issues. If men were always consistent, they 
would see that if Tyndale, and others of his class, are 
heroes and martyrs, then syndicalists, anarchists, paci- 
fists, and the anti-war advocates, or today, who claim that 
they are following the dictates of conscience, should be 
placed in the same category; and that if it is right for 
the Government today to regulate and suppress publica- 
tions of a certain character and to take action against 
individuals, for the reason that in the judgment of the 
police both the publications and the individuals are a 
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menace to the commonwealth, surely it was hardly wrong 
for the civil authorities of the sixteenth century to treat 
in the same manner Tyndale and his translations of the 
Bible, when in their estimation author and translation 
threatened the peace and welfare of the nation. We 
justify the radical measures of the Government today by 
saying that newspapers and individuals fall under the 
law’s displeasure when they fail to see the difference 
between liberty and license, and to recognize that liberty 
is a scarce and inviolable right which every properly con- 
stituted government respects and guards, but that license 
is an abuse of liberty which every. efficient government 
punishes with fine, imprisonment, or death. 

Since this is our defense of the severity of the Gov- 
ernment which is now accepted as a matter of wise public 
policy, why should we be unwilling to admit that the 
ecclesiastical and civil rulers of past ages had precisely 
the same view of liberty and license, and that when they 
burned spurious translations of the Holy Scriptures or 
punished the translators in question, their intention was 
to check license and not to suppress liberty, to maintain 
peace in the country and not to destroy the Bible or to 
keep its saving truths from the people? 

If, however, we refuse to admit that the authorities of 
the sixteenth century were moved by right principles in 
burning Tyndale’s translation of the Bible and in pun- 
ishing the translator, at least we should hesitate to con- 
demn them in unmeasured language, for the simple reason 
that too often the boasted toleration of our generation, 
and indeed of every generation during the past four hun- 
dred years, is honored in the breach rather than the 
observance. 

Perhaps the admission is made unwillingly and regret- 
fully, yet it can hardly be denied, that the action of the 
Government in its repressive legislation and especially 
the conduct of private citizens towards all those who are 
known or are thought to be lacking in true patriotism, 
shatter completely the theory, eloquently defended in nor- 
mal times, that all men should have unrestricted liberty 
to think, speak or act as they please. 
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So thoroughly has public opinion and public policy de- | 
parted from its former ideals in this question of liberty 
that it is quite possible, when the story of these stirring 
times is told by the dispassionate historian in the gener- 
ations to come, that a condemnation hardly less severe 
than that which these capitol pictures attempt to pro- 
nounce upon the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries for 
intolerance, may be uttered against the nations now en- 
gaged in a struggle for national existence, because of 
their regulation or suppression or punishment of the 
slightest evidence of want of patriotism and loyalty. 

In conclusion, I should say that, before these pictures 
were hung in the capitol, Mr. Walter George Smith, as 
President of the Federated Catholic Societies of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mr. James A. Flaherty, the head of the 
Knights of Columbus, lodged a strong and dignified pro- 
test against the acceptance by the State of the objec- 
tionable paintings for the capitol: “Taken as a whole, 
they violate the truth of history and, even if they were 
true, they are in themselves improper subjects for decora- 
tion on a public building.’’ Alas! the protest was in vain. 
Hence today the State of Pennsylvania, by its official 
sanction, as the late Rev. H. G. Ganns, who wrote an 
illuminating pamphlet upon the capitol paintings, said, 
“places counterfeit historical data in circulation and in 
this case all the more dangerous and pernicious since civil 
authority in a way constitutes itself an official clearing 
house.” 
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“Movies” and the Young 


AN URSULINE RELIGIOUS 


The Catholic Press Association 


Before me lies what is meant to be a very clever adver- 
tisement. It shows a comfortable living-room and the 
latest fashion in American families; a father, mother, 
and one child. The mother, her pretty face all excited 
anticipation, is urging her husband to hurry; he, also ex- 
cited and restless-looking, is switching off the light, while 
the child, a bonny thing of five or six, pulls her father 
eagerly toward the door. 

All are intent on “going to the movies” as can easily 
be guessed from the accompanying screen-picture which 
shows a young girl languishing in the arms of a lugubri- 
ous-looking youth in khaki. The advertisement is sug- 
gestively entitled, “Let’s live a life in two hours,” and 
is meant to portray the bliss laid up for the patrons of 
a well-known film company. Looking at it, one cannot 
help wondering just how many “lives” the infant in the 
picture may succeed in living with such a swift start « 
already. 

With desolation is our land indeed being made deso- 
late, and ail “because no man thinketh in his heart.” Was c 
there ever a time when our people thought so little as in q 
this wonderful age of the aeropiane and the moving-pic- : 
ture? People do not think any more, they “live a life ¢ 
in two hours” so many times a week that a real genuine 
attack of thinking would almost produce total annihila- 
tion. But there is one thing that serious-minded teachers 
would be truly glad to have them think about and that is, 
the frightful injury they are doing their children by let- 
ting them grow up in the “movie” atmosphere. 





“Movie FIENps” 


Is there anything more tragically pathetic, we wonder, 
than the little girl whose parents are “movie fiends”? 
The mother was a daily visitor at moving-picture thea- 
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ters before that child was born; she grieved and fretted 
because the little one’s birth prevented her from seeing 
her screen-favorites for a few weeks; and when the baby 
was less than a month old that mother was sitting again 
before the screen as eager for excitement as ever. The 
child is being brought up, one may say, in the “movie” 
theater with the result that, tiny as she is, she will tell 
you that she “just adores” Theda Bara, and she’s “crazy 
about” Charley Chaplin. And she will ask you if you 
don’t think Elsie Ferguson has the “swellest” clothes, 
and if you like Marguerite Clark or Mary Pickford best. 
And she will invariably add that she’s going to be a 
“movie” actress when she gets big “because they make 
lots of money.” ‘Think what sort of wife and mother is 
being prepared for the future in that child! But, after 
all, we are probably worrying ourselves needlessly, as to 
what sort of mother she will make, since for women of 
her type motherhood will probably be quite out of style 
by the time she will have reached womanhood. 


A TEACHER’s EXPERIENCE 


The writer may be pardoned is she gives here the re- 
sult of two years’ close study of the effect of the moving- 
picture habit on the adolescent girl. Some fourteen years 
ago she was one of the teachers in a class of girls from 
fifteen to sixteen years of age. The pupils were the usual 
well-dressed, well-behaved, properly brought-up girls 
that we are accustomed to think of in connection with 
convent schools. With these girls the different teachers 
departed somewhat from the usual conservative manner 
of teaching, being very frank and outspoken both in class 
and personal relations with them, and giving so much 
aid just when it was most needed that the class of twelve 
came through the troublesome years from childhood to 
graduation with the very minimum of the usual foolish- 
ness of school girls. Four of their number are married 
and today are everything that good Catholic wives and 
mothers should be; two entered religion; the others are 
young business women of more than ordinary ability and 
standing—all are steady, dependable and high-principled, 
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while still just as gay of heart and as fond of “a good 
time” as they were fourteen years ago when the moving- 
picture show had not begun to cast its blighting influence 
over young and innocent souls. 

Two years ago I was given work in a class composed 
of girls very similar in age, mental capacity, refinement 
and social position to the class of fourteen years ago. 
They were from good Catholic homes and were sweet, 
amiable and well-behaved young girls whose parents 
watched over them carefully and kept them from contact 
with anything which seemed to them to be a bad influ- 
ence. The girls, however, were allowed a freedom in at- 
tending picture-shows which was doing them a harm 
not realized by their parents. That pernicious freedom! 
It was responsible for a difference between the two 
classes that only an experienced teacher could appreciate. 


MopErRN CoNVENT GIRLS 


The girls of fourteen years ago entered the academic 
course simple, sweet, innocent children; they advanced 
to their graduating year and left school, not ignorant of 
the world and its evils, but, with minds untainted by 
knowledge received in wrong ways; the girls of the later 
class were not only too sophisticated for their years, but 
were rather pleased to be so. Now in their second year 
of high-school work they are restless and somewhat un- 
steady in character; they are easily bored, find mental 
concentration difficult, and tire easily wherever sustained 
effort is necessary. 

They have a quick, ready intelligence, but are impatient 
of work. Under the influence of their teachers, in whom 
they have every confidence and to whom they speak with 
frankness, they are improving greatly, but it is an im- 
provement that goes by fits and starts. Does this im- 
provement mean that we are succeeding in breaknig these 
young girls of the moving-picture habit? Not at all; 
they are simply learning to discriminate by being gently 
forced to catalogue the good, bad and indifferent “movies” 
they have seen, a process which forces them to see that 
the good attractions have been few, the bad ones very 
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many. A year ago, it was nothing unusual, during our 
discussions of the different “movies,” for we manage to 
keep well-informed on this subject since it concerns our 
pupils’ morals, to have some girl say indignantly in refer- 
ence to some really dreadful attraction: “Why, I didn’t 
see a thing wrong in that!” Whereupon it was usually 
necessary to prove to her that if she had been the right 
sort of girl she would have seen the wrong very easily. 

Now, just here is where the very worst feature of the 
moving-picture craze presents itself. Young girls actu- 
ally grow to think that, since “To the pure all things are 
pure,” it is a sign of unusual purity of soul not “to see 
a thing” in pictures that positively reek with immorality, 
and they make their less “pure’”-minded companions feel 
very uncomfortable when the latter admit that they do 
see much that is not just right. Only a week or so ago 
I heard a girl of fifteen say: “Yes, I went to see ‘Cleo- 
patra.’ Why shouldn’t I? It wasn’t so bad at all.” And 
another girl of the same age, in speaking of a really in- 
famous production, remarked: “It was perfectly all right, 
except the star didn’t have much clothing on.” 

But to return to the class we have been discussing. It 
was no small matter to bring these girls to the point where 
they would admit many of the pictures they had seen were 
evil, but that point was reached at last. The next thing 
was to get them to see that the pictures had done harm to 
their own souls, and this was most difficult because the 
worst result of the frequenting of picture-shows is that 
it wears away the delicate bloom of modesty so imper- 
ceptibly that young people do not even know they have 
lost anything, and, as has been said before, they take 
credit to themselves for not being what they call “silly” 
about trifles. The argument brought forward to prove 
that they were no worse off for all their “movies” would 
have made a criminal lawyer weep for joy, but at last 
that point was reached. Even then much remained to 
be done before resolutions of amendment were made ef- 
fectual, so wedded were they to their enthusiastic love 
for certain stars in the “movie” sky. A glance at the 
list, a very partial one, of the plays these young girls 
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have seen will show that their taste is neither narrow nor 
bigoted. The plays range from “Snow White,” “The 
Little Princess,” “Bab’s Burglar,” “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” “A Tale of Two Cities” and “Little Miss Wash- 
ington” to “The Vampire,” “Cleopatra,” “War Brides” 
and “The Common Law.” 


Fiims Fata, to MoprEsty 


What are you going to do about conditions like these, 
you good Catholic mothers who would not willingly hurt 
your children for all the world? Do you think it fair to 
us teachers that we must face the task of undoing the 
evil effects of a habit you have allowed to form? Must 
we spend our time in rooting out each day some noxious 
plant whose seed was planted in your child’s soul by a 
suggestive moving-picture film? Do you know that your 
daughters, taught by the exciting school of the picture- 
screen, are half-convinced already that “love” justifies 
anything? That ‘a woman has the right to live her own 
life” as she pleases? That, in short, they are in danger 
of growing up with the most crooked notions unless 
somebody straightens them out before it is too late? Do 
you even suspect that ideas antagonistic to faith and mor- 
als are being imbibed by your children and are likely to 
spring into action just as soon as those children are old 
enough to escape from your loving care. Who do you 
think ought to face and overcome all these difficulties, 
we or you? Is it not your place rather than ours, and 
is it not far more a mother’s duty than a nun’s to im- 
press upon your daughter the sacredness of marriage, 
for instance, and the deadly evil of a deliberate evasion 
of its consequences? Yet such teaching is often left un- 
done or left to those upon whom the burden should not 
fall, because, you, dear Catholic mother, do not dream 
that it is at all necessary, because, you say, the girls 
“don’t know anything about such things.” Do they not? 
Try accompanying them to every “movie” theater they 
visit and find out for yourself whether they know or not! 
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Modern American Mothers 


An URSULINE RELIGIOUS 


The Catholic Press Association. 


A clever teacher in one of our public schools once 
defined the modern American mother as an institution 
especially designed to make the way of the transgressor 
hard, the transgressor very rarely being the modern 
American mother’s “angel child,” but very frequently the 
“angel child’s” harassed teacher. If the parent so spoken 
of does not prove so much a chastener of the spirit in 
the case of religious teachers, it is because, in the first 
place, a blessed majority of Catholic mothers are too 
busy to chasten anybody but their fortunate and num- 
erous offspring; and, in the second place,- because most 
parents, no matter what their drawbacks may be, have 
great confidence in nuns and their teachings. 

It does not follow from this, however, that what we 
call the “pupils’ parents’ problem” never obtrudes itself 
into convent circles or that teaching Sisters do not have 
almost insuperable difficulties to overcome, arising if not 
from parental interference, at least from parental indif- 
ference or too great indulgence. That the children com- 
ing from a great many Catholic homes are not wholly 
uncontrolable at Catholic schools is due, not to any dis- 
cipline they have had at home, but to the fact that they 
usually like the Sisters and are willing to please them, 
and besides have enough intelligence to recognize author- 
ity when they see it. 


THe CHOICE oF A SCHOOL 


The choice of a school usually lies with the daughter 
after she has reached what seems to her mother the use 
of reason, but which anyone acquainted with facts would 
call ‘the age of unreason; namely, fourteen. The worldly 
mother often prefers the convent for her daughter while 
she is still in the grades, because “the nuns are so re- 
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fined, don’t you know,” and, attracted by the Sisters’ kind- © 
ness, the child is usually pleased to do what pleases. the 
mother. Grammar school finished, then comes conflict. 
The mother, if worldly and ambitious—and what mod- 
ern American mother is not ?—usually wishes her daugh- 
ter to enter the public high school, because she thinks it 
offers exceptional advantages for her daughter’s future 
social career. Asa rule, the daughter looks at the matter 
as the mother does, but not because her mother does, and 
leaves the convent just when she most needs its restrain- 
ing influence. If she happens to prefer the convent, at 
the convent she stays, mother’s prefer€nce for’ the high 
school notwithstanding. 

Sometimes the child herself, passing through the first 
paroxysms of the “boy craze,” finds the convent stupid 
and unexciting, because she does not have there the op- 
portunity for silly flirtations she might elsewhere have. 
In such cases the mother, not altogether blind to her 
daughter’s good, may prefer that the convent training 
continue through the high-school course, since she con- 
siders it “safer on the whole,” to use her own expression. 
As a rule, the mother’s preference is not regarded, the 
fourteen-year-old deciding the matter for herself by go- 
ing to the high school.. Afterwards her constant reitera+ 
tion of “Oh, I’m just crazy about high! We have the 
swellest time! Why don’t you girls go? You don’t 
know what you’re missing!” sometimes results next se- 
mester in the defection.to the high.school of two or three 
of her former classmates, : 


LOWERING RESPONSIBILITY 


Many mothers lament théir inability to control their 
children and the laments are often made in the children’s 
presence. “Oh, I know Elsie wears her dresses too low, 
Sister,” one mother says in deprecating answer to Sis- 
ter’s lifted eyebrows and sidelong glances at Elsie’s dis- 
play of collarbone, “but she just orders her dressmaker 
around as she pleases and I can’t do a thing with her. 
And she just won’t study at night, so I tell her father it’s 
no wonder her reports are so bad.” And Elsie smiles 
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sweetly and bids her mother not to “tell tales out of 
school.” 

But there is a far more serious indictment against the 
modern mother than her lack of control over her chil- 
dren, bad though that is. By her teaching and example 
she fatally lowers her children’s feeling of responsibility 
towards the duties of the married state. Her daughters 
hear her ridiculing or more often pitying the woman who 
has more than two or three children. They see her rais- 
ing her hands in horror because Mrs. Schmidt, who 
lives in the alley back of them, has been wicked enough 
or foolish enough—the “wickedness” or the “foolish- 
ness” of the act depending upon just how “educated and 
cultured” the modern American mother may be—as she 
wonders “Just how any woman who has more than two 
children can manage to raise them properly, and how she 
can reconcile her conscience to such a thing.” With such 
an example before their eyes, we should like to ask our 
American mothers what they think their daughters are 
going to be. And we should like also to draw attention 
to the injustice of those Catholics who wonder why con- 
vents succeed in doing so little for girls “who have been 
with the nuns for years.” The modern American parent, 
feminine gender, is sufficient answer to that. 
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